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THE MUSIC LESSON. 


A WINTRY SONNET. 


A Rostn said: The spring will never come, 

And I shall never care to build again. 

A Rosebush said: These frosts are weari- 
some ; 

My sap will never stir for sun or rain. 


The round Moon said: These nights are fogged 
and slow; 

T neither care to wax nor care to wane. 

The Ocean said: I thirst from long ago, 

Because Earth’s rivers cannot fill the main. 


When springtime came, red Robin built a nest, 


And trilled a lover’s song in sheer delight. 
Gray hoar-frost vanished, and the Rose with might 
Clothed her in leaves and buds of crimson core, 
The dim Moon brightened. Ocean sunned his 
crest, 
Dimpled his blue, yet thirsted evermore. 
Curistina GrorGina Rosserri. 
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in matters of conscience first thoughts are best ; 
in matters of prudence last thoughts are best. 
Rey. Ropert HALL. 


For Buery Other Sunday. 
HOPE. 
(Translated from the German. ] 


Wuar though the threat ‘ning winter comes 
With all its noisy train, 

And scatters ice and snow around, — 
Spring-time shall sing again. 


What though mists gather ne’er so thick, 
3efore the sun’s face bright, 

Each hill and yale shall live once more 
In joyous bloom and light. 


Rage, then, ye tempests, rage and roar, 

Ye cannot make me fear; 

With noiseless footsteps through the murk 
The spring ‘will soon appear. 


Then grows the old earth green again, — 
God’s love o’er all hath sway, — 

And smiles to sunny skies above 

In rapturous ecstasy. 


She twines with blooming wreaths her hair, 
Decks thick with flowers and grain, 

And bids, like tears of joy, to flow 

The rippling brooks again. 


Be still, O heart, though earth congeal, 
Doubt not, and rest from care; 

For unto earth has been decreed 

A May-day bright and fair. 


And if those oft in pain and doubt 
Think wrong on earth doth reign, 
From winter learn, — trust thou in God, 


For spring must come again. 
Rs I. 


For Every Other Sunday 
A TRIP TO SCHEVENINGEN. 
BY BEATRICE HOTTEL. 


LD Mother Earth seemed to open and send 
() forth a goodly number of Hans Andersen’s 
elves and sprites in the guise of substantial 
Dutch boys and girls, so quickly and completely were 
we surrounded while asking a policeman how to find 
the cars which ran to Scheyeningen, the famous 
seaside resort of Holland, one Sunday morning in 
The Hague. 

“Shoo, shoo,” said he, when he had finished the 
directions, —“ second corner to the left, third street 
to the right, then to the left, again to the right,” — 
and they scampered off to a respectful distance from 
the representative of the law to wait for further 
developments. 

We hurried away, leaving the crowd of curious 
Hans and Gretels not much the wiser for hearing a 
conyersation in pidgin German. 

The ride on the finely constructed electric road 
is a delightful one. The car is divided into first 
and second class, —those wishing to be dreadfully 
exclusive can pay a trifle more and have a compart- 
ment to themselves. Almost every one enjoys the 
society of his fellow-man and rides second class. 

Going out, the road runs through the new part 
of the city, past fine residences, across canals which 
make the city a second Venice. Returning by horse- 
car—two horses abreast and a leader —one rides 
through an avenue of tall, stately trees, hy the side 
of a fine boulevard crowded with magnificent car- 
riages and richly dressed pedestrians, past the park 


of the little Queen’s palace, where the deer are 
peacefully grazing among the trees, past the Parlia- 
ment House and the Royal Museum, with its turrets 
and windows making a Venetian picture. 

When we reached our destination, there the long 
stretch of sand and water lay before us, — crowds of 
people on the beach; a white sail or two discernible 
in the far distance. Eyen though it was Sunday, 
everything breathed a holiday air. The very waves 
seemed to invite one to come and be merry. The 
mothers had their fancy work, and sewed and chatted ; 
the fathers their papers and books, from which they 
frequently read aloud ; the children their toys, buckets, 
and shovels. 

The bath house, or bath wagon, more properly 
speaking, is a small house on wheels, with painted 
roof, grayish white body, shafts, and seat for the 
driver. On the door, reached by three narrow steps, 
is painged the number in biack. The wagons were 
in great demand, and we were compelled to fall in 
line to get our tickets, which we presented to the 
custodian, who found our number farther up the 
beach; and we were off for our bath in the old Ger- 
man Ocean against which the sturdy Hollanders 
have been fighting for many, many years. 

A horse was hitched to the wagon, and we were 
backed merrily over the sand into the water. The 
waves danced about the wheels and steps, seemingly 
urging us to hurry out. In the midst of our un- 
robing and donning the bath suits, — not a perfect 
fit, —the horse was unhitched, and he and his master 
left us, to take other folks down to the sea. We 
stepped down the wet steps into water knee-deep 
and icy cold. 

There was no promenading up and down the beach 
in artistic or inartistic bathing suits; no lying about 
on the sand, that so characterizes our beaches. The 
use of the movable bath house does away with all 
that. 

Several large women, in dark blue bathing suits 
and white linen caps, making their weather-beaten 
faces appear ruddier, watched to see that no one 
went out too far; to render assistance in case of an 
accident; to take care of the wet bathing suits and 
towels. 

To get warm after our invigorating bath we had 
chocolate and crackers in a dainty tent-like booth; 
and while we sipped our chocolate in true Dutch 
fashion, we watched the gay, happy throng moving 
up and down, — watched the sailors make baskets of 
their hands and carry men and women from a small 
pleasure boat which could not come up on the sand, — 
watched the little fisher-maidens from the neighbor- 
ing fishing village promenade up and down the 
sand, in their quaint, short stiff woollen skirts, white 
kerchiefs, white aprons, their queer head-plates of 
brass, which fitted quite closely over their smooth 
and tightly braided hair, partially hiding the ears, 
woollen stockings, wooden shoes, which clanged mer- 
rily enough when their owners walked on the board 
walk or the cobblestones of the village. The children, 
embryo men and women of Holland, worked dili- 
gently building canals and dykes, early learning to 
protect their beautiful country from the encroaching 
sea, 

Sipping chocolate on the beach of Scheveningen 
could not go on forever. We purchased from the 
well-stocked bazaars a few little things, wooden 
shoes, Delft plaques, and miniature windstools to 
carry away as souvenirs. 

The large windstools are a great convenience. 
They are made of wicker, the sides and backs being 
carried up high, forming a canopy over the head, 
so neither the sun nor the wind can disturb the 
occupant. About half-way up the sides are little 
shelves, where one’s work or luncheon may be put 
while one looks out to sea, or dozes and dreams of 
the home and friends far across that mysterious, 
unfathomed ocean, till Old Father Time, disguised 
as the stern guardian of the chairs, announces time 
up, and we must move on, — moye on to other scenes. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
POLLY. 


Littie maid Polly, 
With a deep frown, 
On the oak stairway 
Hunts up and down. 
She “lost her balance,” 
Brother Tom said, 
Just when she tumbled 
Going to bed. 
And she can’t find it 
Try as she may, — 
’Praps ’t will come back again 
© When it is day. 
Anniz Horton Youne. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THEIR VALENTINE. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


HE library at the Von Arldens’ was a long, 
T low room, book-lined and picture-hung. The 
father’s writing-table and revolving chair 
were at one end, with the mother’s low rocker and 
never-empty work-basket just beyond them, in the 
bay-window. ‘There was a wood fire on a somewhat 
dingy hearth, a wood-brown carpet on the floor, and 
worn, old-fashioned shades at the low windows. But 
the fire crackled so blithely, chairs of all sizes were 
drawn up at such inviting angles upon the disconr- 
aged carpet, and the sunshine streamed in so cheerily 
athwart it all, bringing out the faded gilt figures on 
the wall-paper, touching lingeringly the bindings of 
the friendly looking books, and trying to make a bit 
of rainbow between the brass andirons and the new 
silver inkstand, that one forgot all but the comfort and | 
hominess of the place; and even the Von Arldens 
themselves seldom remembered anything else. 

Two young girls sat there one February afternoon, 
One was curled up on the lounge with a story-book, 
and the other was deep in a French translation. 
Neither of them had spoken or looked up for some 
time, when a fall, a child’s cry, and another childish 
voice uplifted in sympathy, made them start and 
spring up together. 

“Rose and Davie! I knew they would fall into 
some trouble if I left them to themselves for an hour, 
and together. But I had to do my French,” said 
Alice, as they hurried upstairs. 

“T might have kept Rose with me,” said the 
other, regretfully, as they neared the open door of 
their mother’s room,—a favorite resort of all the 
children. 

The lamentation was still loud, but it subsided a 
little as the hurt child — little Rose-—was lifted to 
the elder sister’s lap, and the fateful bump, ugly to 
see but in no wise alarming, was examined. ‘The ap- 
plication of cold water and sisterly sympathy soothed 
her still more, and Davie had an opportunity to tell 
how the accident had happened. 

“T was just showing her how to play leap-frog. 
’T was that hole in the carpet. I didn’t know it was 
there. We planned to jump straight over that one 
by the table, but we had to move the rugs, and we 
didn’t notice that one; and it was Rose’s turn, and 
she fell right against the dressing-case,” explained 
the brother. 

“Leap-frog! Teaching it to Rose indeed! and 
on mamma’s dilapidated carpet, too,” exclaimed 
Helen, as she tried to restore the room to its accus- 
tomed order. 

“T didn’t know there was any holes in it; and I 
don’t know what you mean by dilapidated! And 
mamma lets me show Rose some boys’ plays,” pro- 
tested Davie. “And if it’s ragged, why don’t you 
girls mend it, I’d like to know,” he added conelu- 
sively, as he replaced the rugs carefully over the 
worn spots they had hidden. 

His sisters gave him no answer, and a moment 
later the postman’s step and ring called them all 


below-stairs ; for the mail-bag was suspected of hold- 
ing very delightful possibilities for the Von Arldens 
in these early February days. It had been known 
to do so in other years, as far back as the oldest 
of them could remember, not alone because -St. Val- 
entine’s day was at hand, though that helped a 
little. There were three birthdays in the family com- 
ing before the twelfth, — birthdays which grandma 
and Uncle Ned and Aunt Kate and Great-Aunt Alice 
had never been known to forget or pass over; while 
other aunties and a cousin or two often noticed them. 
Two or three packages had come already, quite un- 
expectedly ; and the three letters which were dropped 
with a paper or two into the mail-box were eagerly 
seized upon. One was put away for papa, when he 
and mamma should come in at tea-time from their 
round of calls. One, whose postmark was just what 
it was expected to be, was put aside for Rob. And 
Helen read hers, and showed its enclosure, with a 
very bright face. 

Callers came just then, whom forgetful Gretchen, 
though she knew that both master and mistress were 
out, and that the little reception-room across the 
hall, moreoyer, was always warmed, ushered into the 
library, to the girls’ discomfiture; for these were 
new-comers in the parish. 

“Now, why need Gretchen!” exclaimed Alice, as 
she came back from seeing the callers to their wait- 
ing carriage. “This room is so wofully shabby! It 
is only when papa is here to talk to people that they 
do not see the holes in the carpet and the broken 
tiles in the hearth! And the sun shone straight into 
Mrs. Chester’s eyes; and the shade would not work! 
I had to ask her to take another seat. I saw Miss 
Chester looking at that dreadful hole under the sofa, 
I was sure.” 

“*« Why don’t you girls mend it, then?’” asked 
Helen, with so good an imitation of Davie’s inflec- 
tion that they both laughed. 

“°-T would take a new carpet to do that, as Miss 
Perkins says,” said Alice, ruefully. “ Or, I do believe 
there’s a border up attic we could use with a new 
art-square, mamma thinks.” 

“H’m! I should think we could have it, then, 
*most any time,” said Helen, rather complainingly, 
“if that is so. I could have had a birthday party, 
or we could have had a joint affair for the fourteenth, 
if the house, and this room in particular, hadn’t 
been so shabby. My present would have done it 
almost, and Rob would help, to say nothing of your 
check from Aunt Alice. You haven’t said yet what 
you are going to do with that.” 

But Alice only said gravely, — 

“Mamma has planned to get a carpet and some 
curtains a great many times. She hardly ever asks 
the Mission Circle to meet here now; have you 
noticed? Every time she has had the money to 
freshen up with, as she thought, there has been some 
other way that it must be spent. I suppose,” she 
added hesitatingly, “it does really take a great deal 
for the things we have to have, —all of us.” 

“Oh, heaps!” assented Helen, who had occasion- 
ally been moved to a little calculation of the family 
income and its possible limit of outlay, when some 
coveted possession had been gently refused. To her 
credit be it said, she had always refrained from ask- 
ing for anything for a long time thereafter. ‘The 
fourteenth is papa’s and mamma’s wedding day,” 
she said presently. 

“Yes. How I wish we could keep it as we ought 
some time!” assented Alice. 

“Just by ourselves it would have to be, then,”’ said 
Helen. “Not asoul in the parish knows it now but 
the Bertrams; and I know mamma asked Mrs. 
Bertram not to speak of it. JI said once we 
could have a family party, or some sort of a cele- 
bration our own selves, and she, — well, — wasn’t 
encouraging.” 

“Of course,” rejoined Alice, quickly. “Did you 
expect she would be? But these are things we 
could do just the same. I’ve half a mind to keep 
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my check over, to see if next year we can’t do 
something.” 

“Keep it over!” echoed Helen, quickly. “I 
shan’t, then! You know very well I couldn't. 
’*T would melt away before the snow-drifts do! 
But, Alice, Ill tell you.” 

What she had to tell had to be kept, however, 
till their bed-time conference; for Mr. and Mrs. 
Von Arlden came in just then, and Rob followed 
them. 

The letter which awaited the minister proved to 
be an interesting one, for it asked his presence at a 
council to be held at Newbury on the evening of the 
eleventh; and some one suggested that it was the 
very time for mamma to make the visit at Gardner 
which Aunt Jane had been asking for so long already. 
So it was decided that papa should take her there, 
and that they should stay another day or two when 
he came back, taking Rose with them, which things, 
instead of defeating Helen’s plans, were really most 
opportune for fulfilling them ; and the girls hastened 
the preparations for the little journey with great glee, 
accomplishing several secret errands of their own, 
and making many careful calculations, in which Rob 
assisted, in the meantime. 

The carriage which took the travellers to the sta- 
tion had barely disappeared at noon of the eleventh, 
when Miss Perkins appeared, followed by Rob and 
a delivery wagon with suspicious-looking rolls to be 
unloaded. Alice and Helen, with-some help, care- 
fully removed books and pictures, labelling each row 
of volumes. The dingy carpet came up next; anda 
paper-hanger appeared, to whom the room was given 
up for a time, while the rest betook themselves to 
mother’s room. ‘Then there were more consultations 
and measurements and more bulky packages; and 
the next day and the day after were quite as busy. 
And when, on the evening of the thirteenth, the 
travellers returned, the house was warm and bright 
and still, and the dainty holiday supper was waiting. 
Before it, however, mamma was allowed to go up- 
stairs, where the renovated, flower-sweet chamber, 
with all its familiar belongings, and some new ones, 
in their places, could give her its own welcome. Papa, 
meanwhile, had gone to his writing-table with books 
and manuscript; and here mamma found him, pres- 
ently, with dazed, moist eyes. 

What did it mean,—the room that might chal- 
lenge firelight and lamplight, and the sunlight itself, 
to search its corners? The shining tiles smiled 
broadly ; the curtains swung with airy grace. The 
books stood in their friendly rows; the fire cracked 
right merrily. And Helen and Alice and Rob and 
Davie, and even little Rose, to whom had been whis- 
pered just now the secret, coming, all five of them, 
to lead them out to supper, declared, in loving 
chorus, — 

“Why, it’s your valentine 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE HERE AND THERE. 


Wuo knows of God’s glad world above, 
That seems so far away ? 
The rose replies, “I know its love; 
It keeps me every day!” 
Witiiam Brunton. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE PAINTED CAPTAIN. 
In Two Parts. — Part IT. 


BY C. J. CUSHING. 


E went back to the sofa, and collected the 
H soldiers that had scattered on the floor when 
he got up. He stood them in a row on the 
lid of the box which lay on the ugly quilt. Ted 
appeared to be asleep, with the little tin captain 
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clasped in his right hand, while the other was thrown 
palm upward across his forehead, half covering his 
eyes. “Good-by, Ted,” he whispered, “ good-by.” 
Renton kissed him gently, so as not to disturb him. 

The child started into a sitting posture, and looked 
wildly round the room. 

“Mr, Jimmy, Mr. Jimmy, where are you?” He 
fell back on the couch. There was no answer; for 
James Renton was already running down the second 
flight of stairs, and a few moments later slammed 
the front door behind him. 

When Mr. Farworth entered his office the next 
day, his clerk was not there. After waiting some 
time, he despatched a messenger to his boarding- 
place. Then he sat gazing down at the busy traffic 
in the street far below, where the men and horses 
looked dwarfed. 

“T hope he is not sick, but I’m afraid he must be, 
for he has never been absent before.” His thoughts 
reverted to the years when he had slowly worked 
his way up from a miner to be joint owner of a 
great silver mine in Colorado. People were mis- 
taken in saying he had ever blacked boots for a 
living; but he had done almost everything else, 
from Indian fighting to herding cattle and “busting 
broncos.” 

“Tf he is sick, I’ll fix him out, and give hima 
rest till he’s fit to work again.” He plunged his 
hands into his pockets and tipped his chair back, 
as he always did when not “on social exhibition,” 
as he called the rare occasions when his family 
persuaded him into a dress-suit. The errand boy 
came back and said that Mr. Renton had left the 
house on the previous night, and had neither been 
seen nor heard of since. 

“Perhaps I did trust him too much, but I won’t 
believe the worst till it’s proved,” he thought. 

As Mr. Farworth was leaving the building, a note 
was handed to him, which he tore open leisurely, 
and then almost dropped into the brown snow- 
slush of the street, when he read the first words. 

An hour later he was sitting beside a bed in the 
accident ward of the City Hospital, talking to a 
patient. 

“Well, I thought you were lost or strayed, Ren- 
ton,” he said with an expansive smile. “They tell 
me you will be about again, all sound, shortly. 
By the way, how did you manage to get so 
banged up?” 

“Tt was dark when I left the office, and, running 
across the street in a hurry, I slipped and fell in 
front of a cable car.” 

“Tt’s a wonder you are left alive. I suppose the 
money was all there; I forgot to ask yesterday.” 

Renton turned scarlet up to the bandage across 
his forehead. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said, “and in the safe now. 
I think-I ought to tell you something,” he continued, 
picking at the fuzz on the blanket; “I went back 
to the office —”’ 

“ Hold on, my boy; you are as red asa lobster, and 
the nurse made me promise not to excite you, so 
good-by. Only, when you are better, I think I shall 
send you out to do some business at the mine. They 
say it’s a healthy climate for invalids,” he added 
laughing. 

Some weeks afterward, Renton was in a sleeping- 
car on a train bound for Colorado, with Ted oppo- 
site to him. The child was marshalling his tin 
soldiers on a movable table placed between the 
seats of the compartment. The troops were strug- 
gling to relieve a besieged city, which was repre- 
sented by a book. 

“Mr. Jimmy,” he said at last, “Mr. Jimmy, the 
captain and his company have saved the town and 
all the treasures in it, from the enemy. They are 
brave men.” 

Renton picked up the little painted captain and 
stood him in the palm of his hand. 

“Yes,” he answered thoughtfully, but smiling at 
Ted, “he saved a great treasure.” 
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Never hold any one by the but- 
ton or hand in order to be heard 
ut; for if people are unwilling to 
hear you, you had better hold your 


tongue than them. 
CHESTERFIELD 
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LITTLE MARTHY. 


BY MARY 


NE afternoon last summer a 
() hayrack rattled along a 
dusty country road. Two 
men sat in the front of it,—one 
with a gray beard, and one with 
light brown hair. They swung first 
on one side of the cart and then on 
the other. They looked at each 
other with foolish grins. They 
lashed the poor tired horse into a 
gallop, and then pulled him down 
suddenly into a walk. These two 
poor men were drunk. 

By the side of this same road 
stood a little black house. It was 
about as large as the old log-cabins 
used to be. There were no curtains 
at its windows and some of the 
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“ Will she live?” 

“TI do not know.” 

He followed the men mechani- 
cally as they laid her down on the 
kitchen lounge. His liquor-flushed 
face grew redder still for shame as 
he saw the people looking about 
the disordered room, so evidently 
the scene of a carousal. Still, he 
took almost no notice of anything 
else but little Marthy. He did 
not leave her side. Kind women 
stayed with them; but he let no 
one besides himself, except the 
doctor, lift her or give her medi- 
cine. Hescarcely slept. When the 
crisis came, he would not once let 
go her hand, but watched eagerly, 
almost madly, for signs of hope. 
Then, after long, long hours of 
patient watching and hoping, he 
saw the blue eyes open. He looked 
earnestly into them for recognition. 
Yes, they saw him; and a weak 
voice said :— 

“Ts that you, papa? A-ain’t you 
different ?” 
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AT CHURCH IN WINTER. 


panes of glass were broken out. 
The yard in front was scattered 
over with broken bottles, pieces of boxes and barrels, 
and here and there an old tin dish. A little girl, 
with yellow hair all snarled and brown feet all bare, 
played among the rubbish. She wore a tattered 
gown. Her face was soiled; but the dirt on it 
seemed to fade away when one caught the sweet 
light in her great blue eyes. She could not have 
been more than eight years old, but her step was as 
quiet and dignified as a woman’s. 

Suddenly she lifted her head as if she heard some- 
thing, and then she ran down into the dust of the 
road. Yes, she had heard something: it was the 
rattling, bumping haycart. And now the poor child 
saw something: it was her father, swaying to and fro 
in the front of it. She went back and stood by the 
corner of the house, watching. She stood very quiet, 
never taking her eyes off her father for a moment, 
while he tumbled out of the cart, that had stopped 
for him to get out, and staggered up into the house. 
She heard him moving about, rattling chairs, and 
calling once in a while for “Marthy.” But little 
Marthy stood still in her place at the corner of the 
house until he grew more quiet; then she peeped in 
at the kitchen door, Her father lay sleeping on the 
floor. ‘The flies were thick in the room, and seemed 
to bother the drunken man in his sleep. Marthy 
walked quietly up to him and laid a newspaper over 
his head. After she had done that, she picked up a 
little apron of hers from a chair, and, walking around 
and around the room on tiptoe, she drove the flies 
out at the door with it. Then, closing the door softly, 
she went out again. 

It hurt the little girl to see her father drunk, 
although it was a common occurrence. She loved 
him. He was good to her when sober, and seldom 
harmed her when intoxicated. She and he lived 
alone: her mother was dead. Neighbors had tried 
to get her away from him; but when the authorities 
came to take her away, she clung so piteously to the 
poor man and he clung so desperately to her that 
they left her as she was. 

When twilight came on that evening, she climbed 
upstairs to bed. She was waked up suddenly in the 
night by loud voices downstairs. She knew what it 
meant; men were there drinking with her father. 
She put her little hands over her face, and cried her- 
self softly, but bitterly, back to sleep again. In the 
morning she found her father asleep once more, He 


“Yes, darlin’, I be, an’ I’m goin’ 
ter stay diffrunt.” And burying 
his face in the old quilt that covered 
little Marthy, and holding her hand 


in both his own, he wept. 


did not wake up, so she left him there, and went to 
school. 

Some other girls had come to the schoolhouse 
earlier than she, and were sitting on the steps as she 
came up. 

“Tfullo, Martha,” they said. 

“ Hullo,” said Marthy; and then she sat down on 
the ground with her back to the rest. 

“Been cryin’, Marthy?” said the largest one of 
the girls. 

Marthy nodded her head. 

“ Wha’ for?” asked the girl. 

Martha shook her head, and did not say anything. 

“Humph!” said the girl, “guess she’s lost her 
tongue. Come on, the rest of yer; let’s play tag.” 

So they left little Marthy sitting on the ground at 
the end of the steps, with her head down and tears 
hidden in her blue eyes. 

She blundered in her lessons that morning ; but the 
schoolmaster saw that something was wrong, and 
was very kind to her. Recess came. The children 
filed out of the room, and began either to play games 
or eat some of their luncheon. Little Marthy stood 
under a maple-tree in the yard doing neither. There 
were no little girls who wanted to play with her, and 
there was no luncheon for her to eat. 

By and by a big boy picked up a bat lying near 
her. He threw a ball up into the air, and made 
ready to hit it as it came down. He swung the bat 
forward with all his might; it slipped from his hand. 
He heard a noise, but did not dare look to see what 
had happened. Then he heard a girl scream, “O 
teacher, come quick! Marthy’s killed!” and saw 
them carry the little girl into the schoolhouse. Sick 
at the sight, the boy left the yard and walked dazedly 
toward his home. 

When they carried the little girl home, they found 
her father smoking and half-dozing by the door. 

“ Wha’ cher want?” he said, as some one touched 
him on the shoulder. Then through his half-opened 
eyes he saw his little girl. He was drowsy no longer. 
He would have caught her up in his arms; but they 
held him back. 

“Ts she dead ?” he cried. 

“No,” said the doctor. 

“Wha’s happen’ to her?” 

“A hat slipped from a boy's hand and struck her. 
Her skull is fractured.” 


Shedding over them, and the fair 
land about them, a gentle light, made gentler still 
refracted through the clouds, the sun went down 
upon them there in benediction. 


Not that which men do worthily, but that which 
they do successfully, is what history makes haste 
to record. BEECHER. 


GOOD-NIGHT SONG. 


Goop-nteut, birds; good-night, my singers! 
Silent all skylarks and thrushes — 

Songs are sweeter for the hushes. 
Good-night, bees and blossom-ringers ; 
Good-night, birds; goodnight, my singers! 


Good-night, stream, — I hear you plea] 
In the moonlight run your riot, 

Making all the dark more quiet ; 

Stars unto your stars are flashing, — 
Good-night, stream —I hear you plashing! 


Good-night, grasses; good-night, clover; 
With the dawn will wind awake you; 
Let its swinging cradle take you; 

All the sky’s a spangled cover, — 
Good-night, grasses ; good-night, clover! 


Good-night, mother; good-night, sweet one! 
O’er my bed come bend above me 
Eyes, like two more stars, that love me. 
Hurry, day! Night, be a fleet one! 
Good-night, mother; good-night, sweet one. 
VireiniA Woopworp Croup, 
in Youth’s Companion. 


The course of life is a thousand trifles, then 
some crisis, and again a thousand trifles and a 
crisis, — nothing but green-leaves under common 
sun and shadow, and then a storm or a rare June 
day. And far more than the storm or the perfect 
day the common sun and the common shadow do to 
make the autumn rich. It is the “ every days” that 
count. They must be made to tell, or the years 
have failed. Wiwiam C. GANNETT. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
JUST ONE YEAR OLD. 


BY A. M. MARRIOTT. 


Just one short year ago he came, 
Our little son, —God bless him! 

A heaven-sent treasure, he is ours 
To care for and caress him. 

No matter if the days be drear, 

Our hearts he never fails to cheer. 


When to my work I go away, 
I stoop and softly kiss him ; 

And through the long, long hours of day 
I sadly, sadly miss him ; 

Until at last, at set of sun, 

I go to hitn, when work is done. 


With outstretched arms and winning smile 
He coos a loving greeting : 

Tis hard to tell which one of us 
Is happier at our meeting, — 

This joyous, frolicsome young elf, — 

His loving mamma or myself. 


His dimpled arms around my neck 
Cling close in soft caresses ; 

While ’gainst my bronzed and bearded cheek 
His dewy lips he presses ; 

O little love! O baby mine! 

How closely round my heart you twine! 


God grant that in the years to come 
He ne’er may know a sorrow; 

May peace and happiness be his ~ 
With every passing morrow ; 

And may thine everlasting arm 

Protect and keep him safe from harm. 


O baby boy, when years have flown 
And I am old and hoary, 

When you to man’s estate have grown 
And strong in manhood’s glory, — 

Oh neyer may our hearts grow cold, 

Dear baby boy, just one year old! 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
“THE LAST BATTLE.” 


BY GERTRUDE MORTON CANNON. 


AY, Billy, got your declamation for next Wednes- 
S day?” : 

“No-p. Can’t find anything good enough. 
Got yours ?”” 

“You just bet! A splendiferous piece. Haven't 
learned it yet, but I found it last night in an old 
‘Pacific.’ No end of places in it for gestures and 
things. I tell you what, it’11 bring down the house, 
sure pop!” And Bob turned a hand-spring in his 
excitement. 

“What’s the name of it?” asked Billy, quickly 
interested. 

“Promise honest injun cut-me-in-two you won’t 
tell?” 

“Course I won’t. What do I want to tell for ?” 

“Well, then, it’s ‘The Last Battle.’ I was afraid 
you’d get it. You take the ‘Pacific’ too. That’s 
why Lasked you if you’d got yours.” 

Billy caught the ball he was bouncing against the 
schoolhouse, put it in his pocket, and turned squarely 
around. ‘Well, now, I call that cool!” he ex- 
claimed, “TI did see that piece, and then forgot it.” 

“Hoh! That’s just like you. That’s the time I 
got ahead.” , 

“Taint either. It’s no fair! That piece belongs 
to me just as much as to you, Bob Horton ; so there.” 

“T like that, Bill Akers!” Bob regarded his 
friend in amazement. 

“Glad you do. You know yourself it ain’t yours 
any more ’n mine.” 


“What’s got into you?” cried Bob, fiercely. “I 
never knew you to act so hateful before.” 

“ Well, I never knew you to be so mean before, — 
that’s the reason.” 

“You can find another declamation just as good.” 

“Can’t either. And you’ll be chosen to speak 
Anniversary Day.” 

“You know perfectly well there will be three 
chosen, and you will stand as good a chance as I if 
you get a piece as good as mine.” 

“Tt ain’t yours!” Billy’s face was flushing an 
angry red. 

“?T is too, Ill ask my father if it is n’t, and if—” 
But the bell rang just then, and with sullen looks on 
Billy’s part, and surprise and anger on Bob’s, the 
two boys entered the schoolhouse. 

For five or six days Bob and Billy, usually in- 
separable, avoided each other studiously. And when 
the class assembled in the recitation-room on the 
following Wednesday for the declamations that were 
to decide what three boys were to have the honor of 


speaking again on Anniversary Day the week follow- 


ing, Billy looked anxious, and Bob as satisfied as a 
boy can look and still be at variance with his best 
friend. He knew his own piece would meet with 
favor, and he hoped Billy’s would. Then, he thought, 
they might “ make up” again. 

When the pupils were quietly seated Mr. Ather- 
ton rose, and, taking his list of names arranged in 
alphabetical order, said, — 

“Master Akers, we will listen to you first.” 

Billy’s cheeks suddenly grew very red, and he 
hesitated a moment. But regaining his self-posses- 
sion, he rose, left his seat, and walked boldly down 


the aisle. Stepping upon the platform, he made his 
boyish salutation to teacher and mates, aud then in 
clear, ringing tones, with careftl emphasis and fervid 
gestures, covering himself with glory as he pro- 
ceeded, Billy Akers recited “The Last Battle.” As 
he finished with a triumphant flourish the pupils 
burst into applause. 

When Billy began to speak Bob Horton half rose 
in his seat. At first he thought Billy must be play- 
ing a joke upon him; but as the speaker went on, 
and the full purport of his intentions came over his 
friend, Bob dropped his head on his desk, with a 
lump in his throat he could not quite explain. 
Dimly, as from a distance, he heard the rest of the 
piece, and the others that followed, and it was not 
until he heard his own name called that he raised 
his curly head. 

« Master Horton,” called Mr. Atherton from his 
list. 

“J—J—TI hayven’t any piece, sir,” stammered 
Bob. 

“No declamation? Didn’t you learn one ?” 

“No—yes, sir, — that is, I haven’t any.” 
turned first white and then red. 

“Are you sick, Horton?” 
noticing the lad’s hesitation. 

“No, sir.” 

“ Well, then,’ — Mr. Atherton’s voice grew stern, 
—“T suppose you know you not only lose your 
chance of declaiming next week, but your rank is 
We will proceed. Master 


Bob 


asked the teacher, 


cut down to zero, also. 
Harris, it is your turn.” 

At the close of the exercises Mr. Atherton walked 
to his desk and looked down into the upturned faces 
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of his pupils. “The declamations on the whole have 
been satisfactory,” he said. ‘I am pleased to note 
an improvement. Master Akers has first rank, Mas- 
ter Merrill second, and Master North third, — con- 
sequently those three boys will have the honor of 
speaking these same pieces Auniversary Day be- 
fore the directors and visitors. ‘The class is now 
(lismissed,” 

After that Billy and Bob avoided each other more 
carefully than before. Neither lad seemed to find 
pleasure in joining the sports of the other boys, pre- 
ferring, apparently, to sit upon the steps moodily 
watching the rest, or to take long walks in solitude. 
Both received more than their usual quota of bad 
marks, and seemed restless and uneasy in school. 
Mr. Atherton was quick to notice the estrangement 
between the two friends, but though he watched 
them carefully he could find no clue to the trouble. 

Meanwhile, the day that was made a gala day as 
the anniversary of the completion of the fine new 
school building approached. On the day before Billy 
Akers was absent from school,—an unusual occur- 
rence. That noon at recess, as Bob was standing by 
the teacher’s desk receiving assistance with a per- 
plexing problem, a little boy stepped up and handed 
Mr. Atherton a note. He took it and read it, and 
as he read he pondered, glancing from time to time 
at Bob, who was still bending over his book. Finally 
he looked wp, and his voice was very gentle as he 
handed the note to Bob, saying simply, — 

“Here, Bob, read this.” 

Bob took it, and his face grew brighter at every 
line as he read : — 


Mr. ATHERTON: 

Dear Str, —I’ve got the measles, and I’m awful 
sorry; and I can’t come to school to-morrow, and I’m 
awful glad. It was Bob’s piece, and I stole it. I knew 
you would call the names alphabetical. He will tell you. 
Please let him speak it. I never was mean to Bob be- 
fore, and I will not be mean to Bob again. Bob’s a good 
fellow. Measles is awful. Yours respectfully, 

WiiiiAm H. Akers. 


That night after school William H. Akers lay 
bolstered up near the sitting-room window, and Bob, 
prohibited the interior of the room for fear of con- 
tagion, stood outside peering through the glass. 
Few words were spoken, but the signs and grimaces 
that passed between the two cured Bob’s heartache 
forever, and went a long way toward curing Billy’s 
measles. 


Nothing is so contemptible as that affectation of 
wisdom which some display by universal incredulity. 
GOLDSMITH. 


POPPING CORN. 


One winter night, when the wind was high, 
And the rain fell in heavy dashes, 

A little boy sat by the kitchen fire, 
Popping corn in the ashes; 

And his sister, a curly-haired child of three, 
Sat looking on, just close to his knee, 


Pop! pop! and the kernels, one by one, 
Came out of the embers flying : 

The boy held a long pine stick in his hand, 
And kept it busily plying ; 

He stirred the corn, and it snapped the more, 
And faster jumped to a clean-swept floor. 


- Part of the kernels flew one way, 
And a part hopped out the other; 
Some flew plump into the sister’s lap, 
Some under the stool of the brother, 
The little girl gathered them in a heap, 
And called them “a flock of milk-white sheep.” 
Our Dumb Animals. 
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MR. AND MRS, JEFFERSON DAVIS, 


BY KATHERINE KENNEDY, 


N angry chicken was trying hard to get out of 
her little white house ; she was working with 
the strongest, sharpest thing she had, — her 

own small, impatient bill. After many taps on the 
side of the fair round edifice, it yielded, and Miss 
Chickie found herself looking out of the battered 
side of her late snugly closed home. 

“Why, I can’t get wholly out; the wall is too high,” 
murmured the discontented featherling. ‘ What 
shall I do?” 

“What is the matter, child?” said Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis, the mamma of the impatient young creature. 

“T’m out, and I’m not out,” mamma,” replied 
chick. “This mean little house is opened in the 
wrong place, and it is too high for me to hop.” 

“Oh, you naughty chick!” said Mrs. Jefferson D. 
“Tf you had patiently waited till roof-day, you ’d have 
come out prettily, as the others will do. Get under 
my wing” (here Mrs. D. turned the broken white 
house over with her bill); “watch and see how 
finely the others will hop out, for to-morrow is roof- 
day; the roofs will all lift off, and it will be a gay 
sight.” 

The cross chicken grumbled, then cuddled down 
under mamma’s soft brown breast. Next morning 
she was awakened by a great cracking sound —crat, 
crat, cret, cret—all about her. She jumped up, and 
found her mamma already standing looking at the 
group of broken white houses which were all shaped 
alike. 

Out of every house stepped a little sister or brother. 
Chick could not count, but mamma was doing her 
best to do so, though she got sorely puzzled. She 
said, — 

“T think there are eleven. Mr. Sambo, who is very 
polite to me, will assist me to count.” 

Just then a tall, coal-black negro came toward the 
larger building in which these tiny white huts had 
been shattered. 

The large building was called Barrel Farm, and a 
lovely lawn of hay spread outside the dismantled 
cottages. 

“Mr. Sambo always serves me on a silver tray,” 
said Mrs. Jefferson D. to her children. “Observe 
him closely, children; he is a very well-trained 
servant.” 

Sambo soon had fed the tired mamma and her 
little peeplets, and, as if guessing at Mrs. D’s. wish, 
he proceeded to count, — 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 


ten, eleven.” 


“T was right,” thought Mrs. D. 

About two hours afterward Mr. Sambo, as Mamma 
D. told her chicklets they must call him, appeared, 
and politely opening the door of Barrel Farm, helped 
the family down, and toward “a beautiful straw cot- 
tage with long French windows all around,” as Mrs 
D, later related to Mr. Jefferson Davis, her husband. 

“He showed me into our new, lovely cottage, 
Jefferson, just as politely as he helps Madame 
Hirsch into her carriage. Now, Jeff, dear,” said 
Mrs. D., as Mr. D. stood thoughtfully on one leg, 
peering into one of the long French windows, “I’m 
tired of the house, and want to garden in that next 
lovely enclosure; I’ll hoe and rake and dig a bit, for 
this is the fashion among well-bred featherites. You 
stay here and mind the sweet little ones while I go.” 

“Why, Henrietta Davis!” almost crowed Mr. D. 
“Do you think I’d like to put on your crinoline and 
go to walk init? I’m a New Englander, born and 
bred on Barrel Farm in New Hampshire! 171] help 
you with the marketing any day; 1’ll do the hus- 
band’s part, but no nursery work.” 

So off Mr. D. strutted, while his wife looked after 
him, murmuring, — 

“Yes, you’ll strut about with that ridiculous red 


and yellow coat of yours, and a queue tied with 
glossy black; but I’m to work, I suppose.” 

Meantime Mr. Sambo had brought a lovely new 
little Indian gruel bowl with pretty Japanese pict- 
ures on it, “to amuse the chicks,’ Mrs. D. said, and 
a shining crystal dish of clear water; and Mrs. D., 
seeing how comfortable her peeplets were in their 
pretty straw cottage and garden, wandered far, and 
passed all day in gossiping and chat with neighbors 
and friends. Some walked home with her. They 
asked the first feminine question, —‘“ Where will 
you get names for them all, dear friend? Have 
you thought of any?” 

“T call this one ‘ Hurry,’” said Mrs. Jefferson D., 
pointing to the angry little chick of the morning. 
“This one is ‘Surprise,’ for look at her unusual color ; 
this is ‘ Delight,’ the prettiest child I ever-had. One 
must be ‘Jeff,’ for his father; and I think that black 
one ‘Sambo,’ for Mr. Sambo, who is as polite to me 
as to Madame Hirsch. The others Madame Hirsch 
herself may kindly name.” 

At night Jefferson D. returned home, and asked 
entrance at the little cottage. 

“No, Jefferson,” said his unforgiving wife, “there 
is no room here for your high plumes and high feel- 
ings. If we ever move into a larger house, it may 
be different.” 


A NURSERY SONG. 


Ou! Peterkin Pout and Gregory Grout 
Are two little goblins black! 
Full oft from my house I’ve driven them out, 
But somehow they still come back. 
They clamber up to the baby’s mouth, 
And pull the corners down ; 
They perch aloft on the baby’s brow, 
And twist it into a frown. 
And one says “ Shall!” and t’other says “Sha’n’t!” 
And one says “ Must!” and t’other says “ Can ’t!” 
O Peterkin Pout and Gregory Grout, 
I pray you, now, from my house keep out! 
But Samuel Smile and Lemuel Laugh 
Are two little fairies light ; 
They’re always ready for fun and chaff, 
And sunshine is their delight. 
And when they creep into baby’s eyes, 
Why, there the sunbeams are; 
And when they peep through her rosy lips, 
Her laughter rings near and far. 
And one says “ Please!” and t’other says “Do!” 
And both together say “I love you!” 
So, Lemuel Laugh and Samuel Smile, 


Come in, my dears, and tarry awhile! 
St. Nicholas. 


For Every Other Sunday. * 
TRUE STORIES. 


N Every Orner Sunpay of December 8 the 
| Editor gave us a true story of “ What a Boston 
Girl Did.” Now, I have one to tell. 

One day two men were loading a cart of gravel to 
be drawn up a rather steep hill. There was but one 
horse for the work; and when the load was ready to 
be moved, one of the men said, “Ill start the horse 
so he'll go.” Immediately he picked up two or 
three stones, and threw them in quick succession at 
the horse. Of course the animal plunged and started 
the heavy load, but the consequences were somewhat 
unexpected. Instead of taking the load up the hill, 
the cart, so suddenly jerked out of place, tipped quite 
over, and fell upon the man who had been so eruel, 
breaking his hip, and confining him to his bed for 
many weeks. Let us hope that he repented of his 
repeated acts of cruelty; for this was but one of 
many. 

Now, with your permission, I will tell a little inci- 
dent of a more cheerful nature, in just the opposite 
direction. 

One day, during a cold, sleety storm, a gentleman 
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who was obliged to wait for a little while, took off 
his own warm oyercoat and spread it over the back 
of his horse, tucking it inside the thills. Then he 
stood up straight on the sidewalk, and threw his arms 
back and forth around his body to keep himself 
warm, as we have often seen men do. Ever so many 
people passing on the street saw the kind act, and 
could not quite refrain from a few words of praise. 
T thought it was beautiful too; but a little girl would 
not of course presume to speak to a stranger. 

I do like to see people thoughtful of each other’s 
needs. Whether they are young or old-or middle- 
aged, it is always a pleasure to see kind attentions 
shown. 

“Tet me carry your basket for you; it is quite 
heavy, and Iam strong, you see.” This came from 


_ ayoung boy of perhaps fourteen years, to a poor man 


toiling up one of our streets with a basket and a 
cane. “Oh, I’m sure I thank you for being so kind ;” 
and, relieved of his load, the man walked on, leaning 
heavily on his cane. 

That was not all. The well-dressed boy waited 
patiently for the man to overtake him, insisted on 
taking the basket to the man’s home, then, when the 
door was opened, put the basket inside the house, 
lifted his hat like a real gentleman, as he undoubtedly 
was, said “ Good morning, sir,”” and ran on to school. 
Was it a little thing ? Perhaps so. But life is made 
up of a good many little things, and I heartily be- 
lieve that boy will often find an opportunity,to do 
many favors, while some would not see anything to 
be done. Cc: HM. 


THE LITTLE MAID’S SERMON. 


A LITTLE maid, in a pale blue hood, 

Tn front of a large brick building stood ; 
As she passed along her quick eye spied 
Some words on a little box inscribed ; 
*T was a box that hung in the vestibule, 
Outside the door of the Charity School. 


“REMEMBER THE Poor!” were words she spelled, 
Then looked at the dime her small hands held, 
For chocolate creams were fresh that day, 

In the store just only across the way ! 

But gleams of victory shone o’er the face, 

As she raised her eyes to “the money place.” 

But her arm was short and the box so high, 

That a gentleman heard, who was passing by, 
“Please, sir, will you lift me just so much?” 

(For the tiny fingers could almost touch.) 

The stranger stopped, and he quickly stood 

By the sweet-faced child, in the pale blue hood, 
As he lifted her, she gently said: 

“Would you mind it, sir, if you turned your head! 
For, you know, I do not want to be 

Like a proud, stuck-up old Pharisee! ” 

He humored the little maid, but a smile 

Played o’er his face as he stood there the while. 


“Excuse me, child, but what did you say 4” 


The gentleman asked in a courteous way, 

As he took in his the wee white hand. 

“T believe I did not quite understand.” 

“QO, sir! don’t you know? haye yon never read,” 
Said the child, amazed, “ what our Saviour said 2 
We should n’t give like those hypocrite men, 
Who stood in the market-places then, 

And gave their alms, just for folks to tell 
Because they loved to be praised so well, 

But give for Christ’s sake, from our little store, 
What only he sees, and nobody more. 


“Good-bye, kind sir, this is my way home, 
I’m sorry you’ll have to walk alone.” 
The gentleman walked along, and thought 
Of large sums given for fame it brought. 
And he said, “I never again will be, 
In the market-places, a Pharisee ! 
She preached me a sermon, true and good — 
That dear little maid, in the pale blue hood!” 
S. T. P., in The Congregationalist. 
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BIBLE TRAVELS AT HOME. 
No, VI. 


BY A. E. HOWARD. 


HOPE that every one is ready to-day to start 

on our tour in and around Jerusalem. I hear 

some one say, “ Why, what a small city it is!” 
Yes, you can waik around the walls in an hour. Did 
you think to see it as large as when Jesus trod its 
streets? Not so; war and desolation has visited it. 
But as we stand here, let us remember that these 
mountains around us, these valleys below us, are the 
same on which Jesus often gazed. Of much greater 
extent the city was in those days, and palaces stood 
where now we look on ploughed fields. Read the 
first chapter of Lamentations (for we must have our 
Bibles as well as our guide-books always at hand), 
and again the pathetic words of Christ, beginning, 
“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem,’ and then look at this 
city, and at the ploughed fields on one side, the deso- 
lation on the other, and try to realize the grief in his 
heart as he foresaw what was coming to the country 
beautiful with its palaces and magnificence. 

Remember that we are standing over more than one 
buried city, but that zeal and art willenable us to see 
something even of these. The city is built on four 
hills, covering an area of about two hundred and nine 
acres, bordered by the valleys of Kedron and Hinnon. 
The only approach to it is by such rough mouwh- 
tainous roads as we came through; for “the moun- 
tains are round about Jerusalem.” It contains about 
fifty thousand inhabitants, and is divided into differ- 
ent quarters, — the Christian, Armenian, Moham- 
medan, and Jewish quarter, and the Haram-er-sherif. 
Walls surround it, built, for the most part, in 1542 
A.p. From forty to fifty feet high, you see they 
look imposing; but they would not stand a siege. 
They are constructed, partially, from the ruins of 
former walls. At one place the wall shows signs of 
being of earlier date, and some of the stones are 
massive, weighing over one hundred tons. If you 
wish you can climb to the top, for there are steps at 
intervals leading to the battlements. 

Starting from Jaffa Gate on our walk about the 
city (for no carriages are allowed), stop a moment 
and examine it. It is like a castle with battlemented 
top. Grass grows where once the watchmen kept 
guard. See this turn at right angles, —that was for 
defence. The entrance on the city side is narrow. 
On one side are booths with fruits for sale, and men 
lounge and smoke; on the other rises the so-called 
Tower of David, forming part of the citadel. The 
upper part has been rebuilt, but the immense stones 
with bevelled edges mark it of ancient origin. There 
is little doubt that it stood in Christ’s day. Those 
barracks we see were erected in 1833, and to find 
solid foundation sixty-eight feet of rubbish was dug 
through. 

Let us now visit the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
in the Christian Quarter, on Palmer Street. Stand- 
ing in the heart of the present city, is it the true site 
of the crucifixion? Excayation made in 1885 dis- 
covered, fifteen feet below, a portion of the second 
wall of Jerusalem; and Herr Conrad Schick, who 
has made an earnest study of the question, carries 
the second wall so as to defend the northern and 
eastern sides of the Temple, thus leaving the church 
outside the second wall, the one in existence in 
Christ’s day; the third wall not being built until 
about 1542. Josephus terminates the wall at the 
Tower of Antonio; but naturally Herod, in enlarging 
the Temple, would interfere with these parts, and 
some would be removed, some buried. In the third 
century Eusebius erected a Temple of Venus; this 
may be a plea for the sacredness of the spot, although 
disgraceful scenes were enacted there. There is a 
legend that in the fourth century the Empress Helena 
had a vision by which she recognized the site. Con- 
stantine, therefore, built here, 326 a.p.; and the 


excavators have found a Byzantine pavement, seem- 
ingly the one laid down by Constantine, for his work 
was destroyed in 614 4.p. The present church was 
built by the Crusaders, and has seen many changes. 

Here are a few steps leading into the open space 
before the church. We are immediately surrounded 
by beggars and pedlers. Pay no attention to the 
first; of the second we can purchase some pretty 
memento of our visit. The Turkish government 
permits all nations, save the Jews, to worship, so that 
we shall find five chapels belonging to the Greeks, 
Latins, Armenians, Syrians, and Copts. There are 
two arched gateways, but one of them is, you see, 
built up. Look above them to the two small, ten 
by six feet windows, set in deep arches, once beau- 
tifully carved, and above those the railing enclos- 
ing the dome. Over one of the doors see this 
fine carving, probably sent from France when the 
building was remodelled in the twelfth century. 
These Turkish soldiers standing by the door will not 
disturb you. Here is the first object of interest, — 
this slab of marble, around which are lamps, and 
which is devoutly kissed by pilgrims; for it covers 
the ‘Stone of Unction,” said to be the one on which 


* Christ was laid after the crucifixion. 'Another marks 


where Mary stood during the process of embalming. 
Keeping to the left we pass under the famous dome. 


(To be continued.) 


ROYAL CHILDREN, 


Tue Madrid correspondent of the London St. Pazi’s 
gives some pleasant glimpses of the King of Spain, who 
is well along in his tenth year. He describes him asa 
natural, lovable boy, whose life has been much more 
simple and free from luxury and indulgence than that 
of the heirs of many English and American wealthy 
parents. 

His mother keeps him and his sisters with her, except 
when she attends to her state duties. The routine of 
the days is regular, and their food of the plainest. 
Almost every afternoon, she, with the children, goes to 
service in the chapel of the convent of the Assumption, 
and when it is over the little king begs to be allowed to 
‘‘stay and play with the nuns.’’ The quiet garden of 
the convent is the one place where the rigid ceremonial 
of the Spanish court cannot enter. The good sisters 
amuse him as they would any other child. 

One of them, an Englishwoman, gave him lately a 
little dog which he thought was ivory, but which was 
only soap. He was much pleased with his new toy, 
but a week later, being in the convent garden, he ran 
to her and said : 

“T took my dog in to bathe with me, and he has 
grown thin and small. What shall I do?” 

Not long ago when out driving with his nurse, Alfonso 
saw some boys of his own size, and struggled to get out 
of the carriage and go to them. 

“But you must not,” said the nurse. 

“Why must I not play ? They are playing,” he cried. 

“Because, your majesty — because you are the king.” 

“Then please, nurse, let me be just a little boy,’ he 
cried. 

Another child ruler, Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether- 
lands, visited England not long since. Her mother, 
like the queen regent of Spain, is training her child to 
simple habits, and to a natural, unselfish life. She 
went shupping with the little queen, or visited the mu- 
sewms, as quietly and unostentatiously as any gentle- 
woman with her daughter would have done. But the 
sweet manner and smiling face of “die kleine Kénigin” 
won all hearts. 

The object of the visit to England was that Wilhelmina 
should meet the three young princes, one of whom she 
is expected to marry, For this child cannot, like other 
girls, grow up to choose from all other men the one 
whom she loves best to be nearest to her through life. 
All of the great powers in Europe may have a political 
interest in her marriage. 

These chance glimpses into the lives of children born 
to a crown make us wonder whether those who are 
“just the little girls and boys’? whom Alfonso envied 
are not the happiest after all. 

Youth’s Companion. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
STRIPE, NIG, AND TIG. 


(Youne Conrriputors.) 


WE are three little kittens, but we did not lose our 
mittens; we did not have any to lose. We were born on 
a Saturday night. Our mother was a black cat, and was 
very good to us. The next day a lady found us, and she 
called her little girl; and then the little girl came, and 
said, ‘‘Oh, aren’t they cute!” Then I think they went 
out. When they came in again, they made us a nice bed. 
Our mother told us this, for we santa not see. 

Everything was dark till, after a while, something hap- 
pened, and we could see a little tiny bit of light. The 
little girl comes and plays with us every morning; and 
this morning she said, ‘‘O mamma, this one can see a 
little!’ By and by we could all see. 

The little girl named us. She named my sister, who 
was very striped and looked like a tiger, “Tig;’? she 
named my other sister, who had big stripes, ‘‘ Stripe;”’ 
and she called me ‘‘ Nig,” because I was so black. 

I had very much fun when I was little. We rolled and 
tumbled from morning till night. But one day a little 
boy and girl came, and when they went home they 
wanted one of us; and the lady gave them Stripe, and 
Stripe was put in a paper bag and taken away. After a 
long time some little girls came to get a cat, and they 
took Tig. Then I did not have any one to play with 
except the little girl. 

One day I was playing over at another house with my 
mistress, and she was playing with some children in their 
barn. I went too near the edge of the upper door of the 
barn, and she jerked me away. Then while she was not 
looking I went nearer than I did before, and slipped and 
tumbled down. The little girls and my mistress came 
running downstairs, and my mistress took me in her 
arms. In a few minutes the little girl’s mamma called 
her, and asked the little girl if she would give me to a big 
girl that was with her, and the little girl said ‘* Yes.” 

So they took me home, and put me in a paper bag as 
they had done to Stripe. But there was a hole in the bag 
that they did not see, and I made it larger by scratching 
around, and finally stuck my head out. They laughed, 
and the lady said, ‘“‘You hold him while I get another 
bag.” The big girl put her hand over my eyes, and cud- 
dled me up, so I thought she was going to be kind. Then 
they put me in a new bag; and she got on something that 
went fast, and I never had such a nice ride before. — 
By a little nine-year-old girl who lives in Oakland, Cal. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. ‘ 


Tue Editor feels grateful for the friendly words 
contained in the letter below : — 


Mr. Eprtor, —I want to thank you for Every OTHER 
SuNDAY; it does me so much good, and my children 
enjoy it greatly. We have not been to church since last 
October, and I see very few people; but when the paper 
comes it seems just like a visit from friends. 

Yours very gratefully, G. Moi; 

Many of our young readers are taking music 
lessons; the picture on the first page brings the 
whole thing up. Just so much time, so much mis. 
take, so much repeating, and so much trouble. But 
it pays; that is, it will for Lucy, who really loves 
music. She is climbing up the golden stairs of hard 
practice to the heayenly heights of splendid piano 
skill. She is fond of practice, even if the baby does 
interfere with the bass notes. 

Those who look at the “Walls of Jerusalem” 
should also read Miss Howard’s article. We have 
not forgotten Valentine’s Day; this number of 
Every Orner Sunpay is our valentine to every 
reader. 


LETTER-BOX. 


MANCHESTER, N, H., 
Mr. Eprror, —I take the Every OrnEer SuNDAY 
regularly, and take much pleasure in working out the 
puzzles. I am sending an enigma to you, and I hope 
that it is good enough for you to publish. 
Yours truly, Haier Rogers. 


RIDDLE. 


I am bright, I am sharp as a body can be, 
But my honesty none may suspect, 

For all will agree who have dealings with me, 
I am perfectly straight and correct. 


I’ve a good eye for business; times out of joint 
Only urge me to greater despatch; 

And any inquirer who comes to the point 
Will find me right up to the scratch. 


I am not self-willed, but alert to obey, 
And go where my arbiter takes me; 

And though my fate hangs by a thread, as they say, 

I will get through my work if it breaks me. 
INDEPENDENT. 
CHANGED HEADINGS. 

I Am a small animal; change my head, and I am used 
playing ball; again, and I am another small animal; 
again, and I am to caress; once more, and I am the past 
tense of a verb; again, and I am worn on the head; 
again, and I am the opposite of lean; again, and I lie at 
the door; once more, and I am a boy’s nickname. 


ANAGRAM. 
Her Eryey Toreh Yasdun si a nife perpa. 


ETHEL REEp. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A CoNsoNANT. Sport. One who commands. Used 
in fishing. A consonant. 


ENIGMA XXYV. 
I Am composed of twenty-four letters. 
My 14, 6, is a pronoun. 
My 7, 10, 11, 1, 5, is an animal. 
My 12, 10, 10, 11, is part of a house. 
My 21, 2, 23, 15, is a bird’s house. 
My 16, 14, 6, is to strike. 
My 17, 14, 17, is a vehicle. 
My 19, 4, 14, 24, is a girl’s name. 
My 13, 14, 17, is worn on the head. 
My 9, 19, 20, is a boy. 
My 17, 14, 3, 18, is a miss. 
My 8, 22, 18, is a fish. 
My whole is in Psalms. 


ENIGMA XXVI. 

I am composed of sixteen letters. 

My 14, 15, 16, is what they sell hay by. 

My 10, 2, 8, 4, is what I do when any one is talking 
to me. 

My 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, is what a good many poor 
people do for a living. 

My 12, 3, 4, 5, 6, is the name of a boy. 

My 14, 6, 12, is a number. 

My 10, 3, 1, is the name of an animal. 

My 4, 8, 5, 9, are worn by a good many poor people. 

My whole is the name of a good man. 

Howarp SExtTon. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 11. 
Enigma XXI. Constantinople. 
Enigma XXII. How Letty tied the Calf. 
Charades. Scarborough, cupboard, thousand. 


SQUARE WORD. 


One day at a time! 

It’s a wholesome rhyme, 
A good one to live by, — 
A day at a time. 


It is books that teach us to refine our pleasures 
when young, and which, having so taught us, enable 
us to recall them with satisfaction when old. 

: Leren Hunt. 


BOOK-TABLE. 


FRoEBEL’s Girts. This is the first volume in a 
series of three on “The Republic of Childhood,” 
written by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archi- 
bald Smith. The authors say in the preface that 
these chapters may well be called “ Chips from a Kin- 
dergarten Workshop. ‘They are the outcome of 
talks and conferences on Froebel’s educational prin- 
ciples with successive groups of earnest young women 
here, there, and everywhere, for fifteen years.” It is 
very truly stated that the kindergarten of 1895 is 
not the kindergarten of 1880. Educational methods 
are constantly improving. This little book will be 
invaluable to kindergartners. It treats concisely, 
brightly, and helpfully, in successive chapters, Froe- 
bel’s ten gifts. These unfoldings are accompanied 
with a rich array of quotations and references. 

(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 
pp. 202. Price, $1.00.) 

A Sprritvuat Farrn. Here are twenty-two ser- 
mons by Rev. John Hamilton Thom of England. 
These noble utterances are preceded by a memorial 
preface which has been furnished by Dr. James 
Martineau, who loved and esteemed Mr. Thom from 
a wide acquaintance and deep affection. The book 
is enriched by a fine portrait of Mr. Thom, and the 
typography of the publication is large and attractive. 
American readers know right well the leadership 
which Mr. Thom had in his day. This he secured 
through the possession of a scholarly mind, spiritual 
vision, and a high ideal. Dr. Martinean’s sympa- 
thetic analysis of his subject’s character and methods 
adds much to the enjoyment of the sermons. We 
seem to find a personality more distinctly behind the 
printed word. Some of the subjects of the sermons 
are as follows: “God is a Spirit,” “An Unselfish 
Servant of the Truth,” “The Witness of the Spirit,” 
“The Church of the Living God,” “Contents of a 
Living Soul,” “Oh that I had Wings like a Dove!” 
and “ As a Little Child.” This book can be obtained 
at the Unitarian Headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

(Longmans, Green & Co., London and New York. 
pp. 367. Price, $1.75.) ‘ 
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